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HOMAGE TO ALBERT CAMUS 


We wish to render our most fervent homage to the 
memory of Albert Camus. A powerful beacon illum- 
inating the European consciousness, a shaper and 
touchstone of contemporary thought, he was at the 
same time—perhaps exactly because he was all that 
he was—the most conscientious defender of the cause 
of the Spanish people. The intensity of his moral au- 
thority placed him fully and at every moment at the 
service of this cause. 

France is in mourning. Universal culture has lost one 
of its most steadfast values, and Spanish democracy, an 
irreplaceable ally. He was our collaborator to the ex- 
tent that his arduous volume of work permitted him 
to be. At the end of the last letter received from him, 
accompanying an article, he said: 

“.. . et pardonnez-moi de ne savoir pas mieux vous 
aider dans ce combat qui a pourtant plus que ma 
sympathie.” 

As a gesture of tribute and respect we reproduce 
below the first article by Albert Camus to have ap- 
peared in IBERICA; its message, we feel, is as timely 
today as it was five years ago. 


AN ANNIVERSARY* 


On July 19, 1936, the second world war began in 
Spain. Today is the anniversary of this event. That 
war is over everywhere but in Spain. There the pre- 
text for not bringing it to an end is the need to pre- 
pare for the third world war. This describes, in brief, 
the tragedy of Republican Spain: subjected first to 
civil and foreign war by rebel military leaders, it is 
now subjected to these same leaders in the name of 
a foreign war. For fifteen years, a cause as just as any 
a man is likely to encounter in his lifetime has been 
constantly distorted and at times betrayed in the in- 
terests of a world struggle for power. The republican 
cause has been and still is identified with the cause 
of peace—and therein lies, doubtless, its justification. 
Unfortunately, the world has been at war incessantly 
since July 19th, 1936, and as a result the Spanish 
Republic has ever since been betrayed or cynically 
put to use. It may then be pointless to appeal, as we 
have so often done, to the spirit of justice and free- 
dom, to the conscience of governments. By definition, 
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a government has no conscience; sometimes it has a 
policy, but nothing more. To say that it is unworthy 
of a democracy to kill once again the men who fought 
and died for our freedom may no longer be the best 
way to plead the Spanish Republican cause. These 
are words of truth, and so they will sound as a voice 
in the wilderness. The proper argument is rather that 
if support of Franco is justified only by the need to 
defend the West, then nothing justifies supporting 
him. 

The governments of the West having decided to 
take account only of realities, they might as well be 
told that the convictions of a large part of Europe 
are also part of reality and cannot be ultimately 
denied. In the twentieth century governments show 
a regrettable tendency to believe that opinions and 
consciences can be controlled like forces in the physi- 
cal world. And in truth governments have managed, 
by propaganda and by terror, to make opinions and 
consciences distressingly pliable. Yet everything has 
its limits, especially the flexibility of opinions. They 
have been able so to befuddle the revolutionary con- 
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science as to make it extol wretched exploits of ty- 
ranny; yet the very practice of tyranny makes this 
befuddlement obvious, so that now, in the middle of 
the century, the revolutionary conscience is awaken- 
ing again and returning to its starting point. Yet they 
have succeeded in obscuring the ideal of freedom for 
which peoples and individuals were willing to go on 
fighting when their governments had surrendered. 
They have kept these peoples waiting and made them 
give in more and more. But as of now a limit has 
been reached that must be clearly pointed out, a 
limit beyond which a free conscience can no longer 
be put to use—beyond which it too must be fought. 
For we Europeans who became aware of our fate 
and of our truths on July 19th, 1936, this limit is 
Spain and her freedom. 

And no matter what has happened, there still is a 
limit. For nearly ten years we ate the bread of shame 
and defeat. On the day of deliverance, at the pin- 
nacle of our greatest hope, we learned that the victory 
itself was betrayed and that some of our illusions had 
to be foregone. Some of them? Undoubtedly—after 
all, we are not children. But not all, not our most 
basic loyalty. At this clearly defined limit stands 
Spain, in any case, to help us see clearly. No battle 
will be just if it is really fought against the Spanish 
people; if it is fought against them, it will be fought 
without us. No Europe, no culture will be free if it 
is established on the slavery of the Spanish people; 
if it is established on their slavery, it will be estab- 
lished against us. 

The “intelligent” realism of Western politicians 
will end in winning five airports and three thousand 
Spanish officers to their side, and in estranging hun- 
dreds of thousands of Europeans for all time. Where- 
upon these political masterminds will congratulate 
themselves amidst the ruins—unless the realists really 
understand the language of realism, and realize at 
last that Soviet Russia’s best ally today is not Spanish 
communism but General Franco himself and _ his 
Western supporters. 

These warnings may be useless. Yet there is room 
left for hope. No defeat will be final so long as the 
Spanish people keep up their fighting strength. Para- 
doxically, it is these people—starved, enslaved—who 
are today the guardian and witness of our hope. 

We must not believe that the republican cause is 
wavering, nor that Europe is in the throes of death. 
It is ideologies that are in the throes of death, from 
the East to the West. And perhaps Europe, of which 
Spain is part, is now so wretched only because she 
has turned away altogether, even in her revolutionary 
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thinking, from ideas in which justice and liberty were 
bound in organic unity and which were as far re- 
moved from middle-class philosophies as from dicta- 
torial socialism.. The peoples of Spain, of Italy and 
of France have guarded the secret of these ideas and 
will guard it so that it may be used at their rebirth. 
Then will July 19th, 1936, be one of the dates in the 
second revolution of the century, the one that had 
its roots in the Paris Commune and, working its way 
forward under the guise of defeat, has not yet fin- 
ished shaking the world and will end by taking man 
further than did the revolution of 1917. Borne up by 
Spain and, in general, by the spirit of liberty, it will 
some day give Spain and Europe back to us, and 
with them new tasks and new battles, out in the open 
at last. This prospect, at any rate, gives hope and 
purpose to our struggle. 

I am not forgetting that if eighteen years are a 
trifle in the perspective of history, the eighteen years 
through which we have just lived have weighed 
heavily on many Spaniards in the silence of exile. 
There is something I have spoken about too often 
to discuss it further, and that is my passionate desire 
to see them home again, on the only land that is 
truly theirs. I sense once more the bitterness of speak- 
ing of new struggles and battles rather than of the 
happiness that is their due. But to justify so much 
suffering and death, we can only bear within us our 
hopes and see to it that the suffering should not have 
been in vain and that the dead should not be for- 
saken. These eighteen relentless years have worn out 
many men at their work but have forged others to 
vindicate them. Hard as it is, this is the way peoples 
and civilizations rise. After all it was from you, 
Spaniards, from Spain, in part, that some of us have 
learned to stand up and accept unflinchingly the 
arduous duty of freedom. For Europe, and for we 
Frenchmen, even without our being aware of it, you 
have been and you still are the teachers of freedom. 
Now it is our turn to share with you, unflinchingly 
and uncompromisingly, this hard, unending duty. 

There is your justification! Since reaching man- 
hood, I have encountered in history many conquerors 
whose face I found hideous because I read there 
hatred and solitude. You see, they were nothing if 
they could not be conquerors. Their very existence 
depended on killing and enslaving. But there is an- 
other race of men who help us to breathe, who have 
never known existence and freedom except in the 
freedom and happiness of all and who consequently 
find reason to live and to love in defeat itself. Such 
men will never be alone. 


IBERICA 


THEY BARK BECAUSE WE RIDE 


Salvador de Madariaga 


On the recent appearance of a book published by 
IBERICA, a furious campaign against its author was 
unleashed by the Franco press. I hope I may be per- 
mitted to offer a few comments on this campaign, 
although I am the author of the book and the vic- 
tim of the campaign. 

The book in question is called GENERAL, 
MARCHESE USTED* (GENERAL, GO!), and it 
consists of a collection of talks delivered to Spain on 
the French radio over a number of years. In these 
talks I, of course, strongly criticized the present re- 
gime and pressed for Spain’s return to a normal Eu- 
ropean form of political life. 

That an opponent of a totalitarian regime should 
be attacked by the regime he attacks, is normal. 
That these attacks should take the form of slanders 
is inevitable, if the regime’s opponent is honest. I 
am not, therefore, going to waste any reader’s time 
and any paper’s space with a lament, even less, with 
a refutation. These slanders are silly, ignorant, de- 
liberate fabrications of diseased minds isolated by 
censorship from the free circulation of opinion and 
counter-opinion. In at least one case, that of the 
once distinguished monarchist newspaper ABC, they 
are even unprintable. 

ABC, by the way, was once an honorable paper. 
My guess is that it would still be an honorable paper 
had its editorial policy remained in the hands or 
control of the owning family, whose members are 
people of standing and tradition. But the press law 
of Franco Spain robs the newspaper owner of the 
right to appoint his own editor, all such appoint- 
ments being made by the Minister of Information. 
As a result the present editor of ABC, for instance, 
is a man who was caught red-handed by the British 
police spying for the Germans during World War 
II, and who was only saved from the gallows by a 
good-hearted British official who pretended to be- 
lieve that the former was out of his mind. He wasn’t, 
of course, because he has no mind to be out of. 





* GENERAL, MARCHESE USTED, Salvador de Madariaga, 
Ibérica Publishing Company, New York, N. Y., December, 
1959. 
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Nevertheless, despite slanders and slanderers, this 
campaign is not without interest. Last summer Fran- 
co gave the representative of the Mexican daily, 
Excelsior, an interview in which the Caudillo said: 

“Our censorship, in the case of most of our news- 
papers, is entrusted to their editors, and the censor 
hardly intervenes except in matters bearing on morals 
and the avoidance of attacks against foreign heads of 
State and against nations with which we live on good 
terms. Its spirit is the service of truth.” 

This, of course, is pure nonsense. To begin with, 
it is Franco who appoints the newspaper editors 
[through the Minister of Information], as illustrated 
above in the case of ABC. These editors and the 
censor are given as their chief task the withholding 
of the truth from the public, exactly as in the Soviet 
Union. When an ill-advised English peer published 
in the London Times an ill-informed letter defend- 
ing the regime against a previous correspondent who 
had attacked it, and I proved conclusively in a third 
letter that the first was right and the second wrong, 
the Franco press only published the second let- 
ter, silencing the other two, thus serving the reverse 
of the interests of truth. Franco is not, therefore, 
speaking in the spirit of the service of truth when he 
says that his censorship serves the truth. 

Please note that the core of the argument between 
the three writers of the afore-mentioned letters was 
that in the first and third it was maintained that the 
Spanish people were perfectly capable of governing 
themselves, while in the second, that the regime was 
justified on the ground that the Spaniards have just 
what is good for them. And the regime is so utterly 
insensate that it gleefully published this insult to its 
own people, while silencing the letters that spoke up 
for Spain. 

The second point worth noting is that the slan- 
ders, all of which, of course, adjust to a definite 
pattern since they are all drafted on instructions 
from the Minister of Information, endeavor to link 
me with the British Government. That Franco’s 
miserable scribblers should be unable to conceive of 
a man’s holding and publishing opinions without be- 
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ing paid for them by a government is natural; that 
they should be blissfully unaware of the fact that 
more often than not my publicly expressed views 
differ—often dramatically—from the views and poli- 
cies of Britain, is also natural, since they read no 
newspapers but those of their closed-in world. But 
the point is that they, i.e. the Minister of Informa- 
tion, i.e. Franco, believe that my attacks against 
Franco must come from London. (This, by the way, 
is rather comic, for whereas the French radio allowed 
me to attack Franco for four and a half years, the 
BBC has never invited me to speak to Spain.) 

All this is more significant in that the responsi- 
bility for the campaign rests entirely on Franco’s 
own shoulders. In an interview with Nora Beloff he 
defined his regime as one of “personal command”’, 
régimen de mando personal. Franco, therefore, has 
no ministers; only domestic secretaries. His Minister 
of Misinformation is a kind of domestic secretary, 
and the men he tells off to slander his critics are his 
domestic scribblers. The slander, the ignorance and 
the mud are therefore bound to flow back to their 
source. 

Finally, this campaign is remarkable as an example 
of the exploitation of President Eisenhower’s visit. 
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I must end with a quotation from an article of La 
Vanguardia of Barcelona which could not be more 
explicit. This quotation comes, I repeat, from an 
article which is, in so far as it concerns me, a tissue 
of lies and slanders. It begins with a quotation from 
an open letter I wrote to Franco in 1944, and then 
proceeds to comment. Here is the quotation: 

‘*‘T repeat to you that the Allies do not trust you 
and that when the circumspection demanded by war 
comes to an end, the Allied peoples will demand that 
their governments do not speak to you.’ ” 

Here is the comment, published on December 6, 
1959: 

“You wrote this in 1944 and now you reprint it, 
no doubt to cover yourself with glory. For sixteen 
years have gone by and the very President of the 
United States is getting ready to come to Madrid 
in order to have the pleasure of speaking to the Chief 
of the Spanish State [. . .] And he is the first Presi- 
dent of the United States to visit Spain under any 
regime.” 

That is what Franco thinks of President Eisen- 
hower’s visit. But what does President Eisenhower 
think of the way his visit is being used to prop up 
a regime of personal command? 
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IBERICA 


THE SITUATION IN PORTUGAL 


AS SEEN BY A MEMBER OF THE OPPOSITION 


Recently our Paris correspondent held a long interview 
with one of the most outstanding members of the op- 
position to the regime of Oliveira Salazar in Portugal, 
and carefully recorded the following comments and 
explanations made by this authority in answer to ques- 
tions about the situation in Portugal at this time. 
IBERICA’s interlocutor is an eminent personality of 
Portuguese legal and economic affairs, who enjoys great 
popularity and prestige in Lisbon and throughout his 


country. For obvious reasons his name may not be men- 
tioned. 


Q. What is the “53 Committee’? 

A. The “53 Committee” is a group of individuals who 
are well-known and highly esteemed in opposition circles 
and who, since 1945, have been taking positions of pro- 
test in the legalized struggle against the Salazar govern- 
ment, but without what could be called a formal politi- 
cal plan or program. Fortunately agreement exists 
among its members with respect to the objectives of 
their efforts, even when they do not share the same 
political or ideological current. All party activity hav- 
ing been abolished (we have lived under a one-party 
system since 1926), the formation of differentiated 
groups among the democratic forces has been impos- 
sible. Thus the designation “53 Committee” is purely 
arbitrary, having been derived from the number of 
signatures appended to a certain document published 
some time ago in which official permission for the con- 
vening of a Republican Congress was requested. 


Q. What forces are included in the “53 Committee”? 
A. I can assure you that the 53 names represent, sym- 
bolically, the entire opposition to the regime, with the 
exception of the Communists—although there are 
Marxists among the Catholics and disillusioned “situa- 
tionist” [i.e., former members of the Salazar regime] 
members. Politically speaking our group ranges from 
historical republicans (who were active in Portuguese 
political life from 1910, the year of the founding of the 
Republic, until May 28, 1926, when the totalitarian 
regime which now rules us seized power by the use of 
force and the suppression of all liberties), to Socialists 
of all hues. These elements making up the “53”, with 
their spirit of unity and accord in action, take the lead 
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in the preparation and direction of the various politi- 
cal campaigns which Salazar has felt obliged to permit, 
sporadically, since the victory of the democracies over 
the Nazi armies. In his desire to disguise the regime to 
suit the tastes of the moment he now calls it an “Or- 
ganic Democracy” and tolerates faked elections which 
are a farce and a mockery. 

I can assure you that many public figures in the 
“93” will play roles of utmost importance once Salazar 
and his regime have disappeared, because of the com- 
petence and political dynamism which they have dis- 
played already. In their great majority members of the 
liberal professions, the ties which bind them were 
formed in their youth, in school, and in the first youth 
resistance movements. Their strength lies in these old 


ties, in spite of certain antagonisms of an ideological 
nature. 


Q. How does the nation respond to the “53 Commit- 
tee”? 

A. By supporting its members in every way. Supported 
in the discharge of their professional duties—lawyers, 
professors, doctors, writers, economists, engineers, archi- 
tects, journalists, etc.—they unite like guerilla fighters 
at the first call and today they constitute the most ef- 
fective and dynamic opposition force in the country. 
By and large its members are about fifty years in age, 
and they work with the remaining old republicans and 
include, furthermore, younger members who have been 
born and brought up in the atmosphere of police re- 
pression but who already have given ample proof of 
their ability. 

The conditions to which I referred which unite 
these men, along with the circumstance of their being 
almost exclusively members of the liberal professions, 
have given them a certain independence from the 
arbitrary power of the government, and because of this 
they are able to get along, materially speaking, except 
for a few really scandalous cases of persons denied the 
right to practice their professions. 


Q. Are there “purges” in Portugal? 

A. Yes. It is normal official practice for any public 
employee showing signs of dissidence to be dismissed, 
charged with plotting against the security of state, 
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either by ministerial decision or by other less public 
methods such as a mere secret police report. This is 
how the monstrous university “purges” with their mass 
dismissals of public employees were carried out in 
1933 and 1947, after the civic protests of 1945, and 
invariably and as a matter of course after all electoral 
campaigns. Any appointment to public office, whether 
it be that of street cleaner, judge or university profes- 
sor, is subject to the approval of the political police, 
according to the terms of Decree 25:317. As I pointed 
out before these conditions have not, on the whole, 
affected the “53” insofar as their material existence is 
concerned; but then there remains the matter of being 
confronted by the police, which is no small matter, and 
which frequently occurs. 

As you see we can regard the “53 Committee” as a 
typical product of the atmosphere created by the regime 
thirty-three years ago. It has a naturally formed tradi- 
tion of strife; it lives an apparently precarious and un- 
organized life, but it is efficient in the acute moments 
of crisis of fascism. Noteworthy, for example, is the 
consistent activity of the lawyers in defending those 
politically persecuted, or the activities, on certain oc- 
casions, of the cultural organizations. In Portugal’s 
cultural life, for that matter, there is not a single per- 
son of significance in literature, science or the arts who 
is not in the opposition. 


Q. What is the program of the “53 Committee”? 

A. From what I have already told you, you can con- 
clude that rather than a program, what holds the “53” 
together is a line of conduct in action, a tacit agree- 
ment to remain united, without party schisms, until 
after the downfall of Salazar’s regime and during the 
time needed for the establishment of a solid Democ- 
racy. In other words, it is to practice resistance, to carry 
out its activities on the basis of an unquestionable moral 
conduct, and then, in the future, to cleanse the nation 
of all that has been poisoning it and to compensate for 
the damages caused by thirty and some odd years of 
personal and abusive power, of discredit and the per- 
secution of civic freedoms and guarantees; to try to 
create the healthy atmosphere which the Second Re- 
public will so badly need. 

A third of a century of arbitrary rule leaves wounds 
which cannot be healed in a day. This attitude and 
constant effort to establish a solid and lasting agree- 
ment for the exclusive defense of democratic principles 
has earned us the support of the great mass of demo- 
crats. Under these circumstances the “53”, and many 
other democrats, have directed, on behalf of the entire 
nation, the principal political movements of protest and 
the electoral campaigns, issuing fundamental docu- 
ments, appearing publicly in assemblies and civic mani- 
festations, as the true and legitimate representatives of 
the great mass of Portuguese people, 
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Q. Are there any opposition groups other than the 
“so? 

A. Yes, there are several, and at times they carry out 
activities that are parallel to those of the “53”. In 
the last presidential campaign some Communists and 
others presented an opposition candidate other than 
the one backed by the “53”, General Humberto Del- 
gado. However an agreement was reached whereby 
they dropped their candidate, Dr. Arlindo Vicente. 
That was an example of a dissident action on the part 
of an opposition group which ended up by rectifying 
its position and giving in to the wishes of the over- 
whelming majority of citizens backing the candidate 
proposed by the “53”. 


Q. What are the other opposition parties? 

A. In the first place there is the Portuguese Communist 
Party whose activities in recent years could be said to 
have been weakened because of national and interna- 
tional reasons. It maintains cadres set up in the strictest 
secrecy, and wields its influence as it can, within what 
means it has at its disposal. It publishes a newspaper, 
O Avante, the only organ of the clandestine press to 
come out with regularity. It has been unable to suc- 
cessfully promote any strike, for example. In 1943 the 
Communist Party played a preponderant role in the 
newly formed National Council of Anti-Fascist Unity, 
and it collaborated with the totality of democratic 
political organizations and with the outstanding in- 
dividuals of the opposition towards a concerted politi- 
cal drive against Salazarism. In 1945 it backed and 
collaborated with the Movement of Democratic Unity 
which, with the support of the great masses, demanded 
constitutional freedoms and a more just electoral law. 
The Communist Party maintained this position until 
1949, the date of the electoral campaign, when there 
was a single opposition candidate, General Norton de 
Matos, former Minister in the Republic, High Com- 
missioner of Angola and Ambassador to London; but 
the cold war with its uncompromising policies and the 
brutal and decisive actions of the political police greatly 
diminished its capacity for strife, and cut it off from 
the effective unity which had been established. Now 
with its principal leaders imprisoned or dead, its inter- 
national campaign conducted in disagreement with the 
democracies, the influence of the Communist party has 
lost its impetus and initiative. Thus in some campaigns 
it acts on its own, often in open disagreement and 
evident competition with the joint action of the demo- 
crats. 


Q. What other parties are there? 

A. Aside from the Communist Party, there are the 
progressive (“progresista”) Catholics who have been 
trying to organize recently, and who are made up of 
a group of intellectuals and members of “Juventudes 
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THE PRESIDENT AND 
THE CERON CASE 


PARIS, Dec. 31, [bérica: —Today’s 
issue of the weekly L’Express in- 
cludes an interesting article’ under 
the following title: 


“THE CERON TRIAL” 
“Just at a moment when Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s visit has marked 
Spain’s entrance into the communi- 
ty of ‘free nations,’ a Catholic diplo- 
mat, Julio Cerén Ayuso, is tried. 
“The irony of history has chosen 
that the first President of the United 
States to have stepped foot on Span- 
ish soil should be General Eisen- 
hower, former Commander in Chief 
of the Allied Forces, charged with 
the liberation of Europe from fas- 
cism; and that he should be re- 
ceived in Madrid by General Fran- 
co, who in 1941 sent the following 
cable to the Japanese Admiral Tojo: 


“*I CONGRATULATE YOU 
AND THE JAPANESE IM- 
PERIAL ARMY FOR THE 
HEROIC FEAT OF THE 
DESTRUCTION OF THE 
AMERICAN FLEET AT 
PEARL HARBOR.’ 
“*FRANCISCO FRANCO.’ 


“But these bad memories of another 
war have been erased by the new 
requirements of American strategy. 
And it is in Spain that America has 
installed her most powerful Euro- 
pean Air Bases, 


“Nothing very Secret 

“On the 21 a banquet for 130. was 
held in the former Royal. Palace. At 
dawn on the 22nd serious talks were 
held in El Pardo Palace between 
Franco and Eisenhower, accom- 
panied by Castiella and. Murphy. 
Neither had anything very secret, to 
say, General Franco had the: satis- 
faction of being informed by ‘Ike 
himself of the results of the western 
“Summit” meeting in Paris, and no 
doubt warned, his guest of the dan- 
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gers of an East-West meeting which 
did not have as its sole objective a 
“sounding out of the intentions of 
the enemy.” 


“Cerén’s trial 

“If the Franco regime does not pose 
many problems for the Americans, 
it certainly does pose them, and in 
ever greater number, for the Span- 
iards. Twenty-four hours prior to 
President Ejisenhower’s departure 
from Madrid, where he had come 
to preach ‘peace and freedom’— 
and two days after Christmas—the 
most important day for Catholic 
Spain—the second trial of the 17 
young Catholics accused of ‘military 
rebellion’, for having distributed 
leaflets calling for a general pacific 
strike on last June 18 (which 
failed), began.” 

“Sr. Cerén Ayuso and his friends 
have been sentenced by this Trib- 
unal to 8 years imprisonment for 
the former and from one to six years 
imprisonment for the others. But 
the problem remains the same: the 
Catholic youth and a good part of 
the clergy are gradually abandoning 
the regime. .. .” 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT 
PROBLEM 

MADRID, Jan. 3, Ibérica:—By 
now there are over 150,000 unem- 
ployed workers and the Government 
is beginning to be concerned about 
this situation as insufficient funds 
have been allotted for the subsidiz- 
ing of so large a number of unem- 
ployed. 

It is reported that many com- 
panies are taking advantage of new 
regulations in order to dismiss work- 
ers before they are in a real situa- 
tion of crisis. The Minister of Labor 
has issued an Order designed to 
stem this type of dismissal. 

However this problem is not so 
easily solved. The “plan for the re- 
organization of the cotton textile 
industry,” supported by the big fi- 
nanciers of the regime and the 
economists Sarda and Estapé, says, 
textually: ‘The Commission con- 
siders it its duty to reveal that the 
present volume. of labor employed 
in the cotton industry is excessive 
and constitutes, accordingly, a waste 
of resources.” 





BRITISH _LABOR-PARTY 
ON PRESIDENT'S VISIT 


(From Manchester Guardian, Dec. 
31, 1959) 


“11,000: ARRESTS FOR PRESI- 
DENT’S VISIT” 


“The Labour party has received 
reports from Spain that 11,000 op- 
ponents of the Franco regime were 
“held in preventive detention” dur- 
ing the whole of last week because 
of President Eisenhower’s visit. In 
Madrid alone “3,000 men and wo- 
men were rounded up” before the 
President’s arrival. 

“Mr. David Ennals, the head of 
the party's international depart- 
ment, said yesterday that these re- 
ports came from Mr. Robert Ed- 
wards, M.P., who had just returned 
from Spain, and “from another 
source inside the country.” The par- 
ty’s Spanish Defence Fund Commit- 
tee, of which Mr. Ennals is secre- 
tary, states that the fact that more 
opposition to the regime was not 
made apparent during the Presi- 
dent’s visit was partly due to these 
arrests. 

“We do not yet know how many 
of them have now been released.’ 

“The committee’s statement also 
deals with Mr. Edwards’s visit to 
Spain, which he made on behalf of 
the committee to attend the retrial 
of Sefior Julio Ceron and sixteen 
other defendants as an observer. 

“““We feel compelled to protest 
that Mr. Edwards should have been 


held by the Spanish police through-. 


out the period of the trial. We can 
only assume that it was the inten- 
tion of the Spanish Government 
that the trial should be conducted in 
secret and with the minimum of 
publicity. We must also express our 
condemnation of the decision of the 
Court to increase Senor Ceron’s sen- 
tence from three to eight years and 
the sentences of the others in pro- 
portion. The trial was conducted \in 
the absence of all the defendants 
and no new evidence was sub- 
mitted.’ ” 

“The statement points out that 
the defendant’s only “offence” was 
to have distributed leaflets advocat- 
ing a. token strike in protest against 
the regime’s policies,” 7 
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GROUPS SIGNING 

LETTER TO PRESIDENT 

The “Letter to the President” pub- 
lished in the December 15 JBERI- 
CA, which had been translated and 
forwarded to'the White House on 
November 27, was signed by repre- 
sentatives of the following opposi- 
tion parties in Spain: 

Left-Wing Christian Democrats, 
Spanish Monarchist Union, Social 
Party of Democratic Action, Front 
of Popular Liberation, Catalan. So- 
cialist Movement, University Asso- 
ciation, Spanish Socialist Labor Par- 
ty, and the two great clandestine 
Trade Unions, the General Union 
of Workers (UGT) and the Na- 
tional Confederation of Labor 


(CNT). 





WEAK POINTS IN 
STABILIZATION PLAN 
MADRID, Dec. 15, Ibérica: —Offi- 
cial sectors are gratified by the fav- 
orable opinion formulated by Mr. 
Milton . Gilbert, Director of Eco- 
nomic Affairs of the O.E.E.C., of 
the “stabilization plan.” However 
it is pointed out that he did not 
conceal the fact that labor unem- 
ployment and the lack of foreign 
investments continue to be, in his 
opinion, the weak points in the im- 
plementation of the plan. 

In this connection we should add 
that, at a meeting held two weeks 
ago between the Minister of Finance 
and the Directors of the most im- 
portant banks, there was talk of a 
new lowering of discount rates, so 
as to salvage the “RENFE” or na- 
tional railway system, and make 
credit more flexible in general. Also 
it would help the ship-builders, as so 
far promises concerning foreign or- 
ders for ships have failed to ma- 
terialize. 





CROATIAN WAR CRIMINAL 
DIES IN SPAIN 

MADRID, Dec. 29, Ibérica:—The 
dictator of Croatia, Ante Pavelic, 
‘died here yesterday in the German 
Hospital. 

The independent Croatian nation 
was founded by Hitler during the 
German occupation. Pavelic organ- 
zed the assassination in Marseille 
of King Alexander of Yugoslavia 
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and the French ‘Foreign Minister, 
M. Barthou. 

This war criminal, called “the 
man covered with blood,” had 
trained volunteers recruited in Croa- 
tia under the protection of Musso- 
lini and the Italian secret police. 
He had organized training camps 
in Hungary, near the frontier, which 
were used as bases for terrorist ex- 
peditions, including that of Mar- 
seille. 

During the war he exercised a 
dictatorship in Croatia during which 
he is said to have been responsible 
for the deaths of some 500,000 
Serbs, 60,000 Jews and 30,000 gyp- 
sles. 

At the end of the war he was 
sentenced to death by the Yugo- 
slavian tribunals. He escaped to 
Italy and other countries and then 
turned up in Argentina in 1948, 
where he lived under the protec- 
tion of Perén, but on the latter’s 
fall he disappeared again and then 
was received in Spain where he has 
lived clandestinely, in a Franciscan 
monastery near Madrid. 

Pavelic’s death has confirmed 
once again the presence in Spain 
of innumerable fascist refugees re- 
siding in’ our country, most of them 
under false names. 


ALFRED KRUPP 

GOES HUNTING 

MADRID, Jan. 3, Ibérica:—Alfred 
Krupp has arrived in Spain, in the 
company of the Spanish Ambassa- 
dor in Bonn, the Marqués de Bolar- 
que, a well-known banker. 

On arriving Krupp stated that 
he had come to shoot partridge, a 
pretty poor joke in comparison to 
the “big game” which he is really 
after: a consolidation of his inter- 
ests in the “Altos Hornos” steel 
works and in other Spanish steel re- 
fineries, While here Krupp has had 
interviews with Ministers Solis and 
Ullastres, who are in eternal: com- 
petition for the favors of this in- 
vestor of today and Niiremberg war 
criminal of yesterday. 

Krupp is making heavy demands, 
and regulations pertaining to for- 
eign investment passed only two 
days ago leave a great deal up to 
the discretion of the government. 
The rule is that an amount equal- 












ling only6% of ‘invested capital may 
be removed from the country in the 
form of profits; however all-that is 
required. is: that the Marqués de 
Bolarque guarantee. to Krupp that 
the Spanish ‘Government ‘will ‘de- 
clare the companies in which he is 
interested ..to “be; ifnportant to. the 
national welfaré,’ for “Krupp to be 
exempt from. this regulation. 


CARDINAL TARDINI 
PROTECTOR OF OPUS DEI 
PARIS, Jan. 2, Ibérica:—The fol- 
lowing report’ appeared in today’s 
issue of Le Monde: 

“VATICAN CITY:—The Pope has 
appointed Cardinal Tardini to the 
office of protector of the ‘Priestly 
Society of the Sacred Cross’, better 
known as ‘Opus Dei’, secular or- 
ganization formed in 1928 to ex- 
tend, especially among intellectuals, 
the life of evangelic perfection.” 

Le Monde goes on to make ‘the 
following commentary: 

“The Secretary of State replaces 
Cardinal Tedeschini, recently de- 
ceased, in this office. His .appoint- 
ment seems to emphasize the atten- 
tion with which the Holy See fol- 
lows the activities of an institute 
which has been much talked about 





_for some years now, especially in 


Spain where it includes in its’ ranks 
many outstanding.’ personalities  in- 
cluding some cabinet ministers.” 


OPUS DEI ...°. AT: HOME 
AND ABROAD J 
PARIS, Dec. 31, Ibérica:—The re- 
port made by JBERICA’s Madrid 
correspondent in last month’s issue 
concerning the acquisition by Opus 
Dei of an important Parisian re- 
view, was soon publicly confirmed. 
The magazine in question is La 
Table Ronde; its issue of December, 
1959, is dedicated entirely ‘to Spain, 
with contributors: such as Pedro 
Sainz Rodriguez,»Gonzalo de la 
Mora, José Maria Cagciaro,  etc., 
along with:.other names that are 
Jess significant ‘as.absolutist mon- 
archists, and those of ' writers who 
are unaware of the current tactics 
of Opus Dei. 

The purpose of the issue seems 
to be to try to ‘give’ a false impres- 
sion of Spain, an impression of free- 
dom of expression under ‘Francoism. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE DECISION 


OF THE SUPREME TRIBUNAL OF MILITARY JUSTICE 
_IN THE CASE OF JULIO CERON AND 16 OTHERS 


“Don Federico Arroyo Prieto, Commandant of Artillery, 
Secretary of Cases. of :the Special National Military 
Tribunal, for Extremist ‘Activities of which the Most 
Illustrious Sefior.Colonel. of the. Meritorious Corps of 
Disabled for the Fatherland Don Enrique;Eymar. Fer- 
nandez: is Special .Judge, 

“Certifies: That on the indicated pages of Case 


Number 783-59 appear the following--proceedings, 


which, copied literally, state as follows: 


“Don José Espinos, Lieutenant Judge Advocate of / 


the Navy and Secretary Recorder of the Supreme Coun- 
cil of Military Justice, Certifies that the following sen- 
tence was dictated in the Hall of Justice of this High 
Tribunal in the indicated Case. 

“Seftores: [members of ‘Tribunal]: Rapallo Florez, 
Presiding Judge. Councillors: Redondo Garcia, Sdn- 
chez Templeque Pardifias, Fernandez Valladares, Lépez 
Fando, Garcia Bravo. All assembled in the Hall of Jus- 
tice appointed by the aforementioned Most Excellent 
Gentlemen, on December 23, 1959, to review and ren- 
der verdict on, Case 783-59, pending before this Su- 
preme Tribunal of Military Justice of the First Region, 
concerning charges of Military Rebellion made against 
the. following: Antonio Diez Yagiie, Manuel Gomez, 
Julio Cerén, [etc.] . ...”. 

There follows a series of paragraphs beginning with 
the word “Resultando” [Whereas], the first of ‘which 
enumerates charges made against the defendants such 
as the following: 

“Antonio Diez Yagiie and Manuel Gémez Ovejero, 
of ideas contrary to the regime, both collaborators of 
the magazine IBERICA of New York, edited by Vic- 
toria Kent to discredit the Spanish regime, agreed to 
name a group made up of all, so as to formalize their 
aversion.to the regime, “Nueva Generacién Ibérica”. 
This was on the initiative of Diez Yagiie, who. was its 
head, and of Gémez Ovejero, its Secretary; it included. 
other defendants [. . .] and published a bulletin, Liber- 
tad, for which Gémez Ovejero was resporisible and 
whose text is discussed by all! and of which five mini¢o- 
graphed issues have been published RS 


and friendship existed between the members of Nueva 


Generacién. Ibérica, a group of young intellectuals and. 


workers, who endeavored, through every means within 
their reach, to obtain the establishment of a democratic 
and federal Republic on the Iberian Peninsula, Fes sl3 
Which charge this Supreme Tribunal of Militesy Jus- 
tice declares to have, been substantiated [... diss 

“Ninth ‘Whereas’:A Military Tribunal having been 
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‘course 'to violence been made, even [. . 


convened in the Plaza.de Madrid [Court] on November 
9, 1959, torhear the ‘Present Case. and render verdict, a 
sentence was dictated in which these proven charges 
were. defined, in accordance with Nos, 1 and 2 of Arti- 
cle 1-of the Law of March 2, 1943, as constituting a 
crime of Subversive Activities equivalent to Military 
Rebellion, and, in accordance with Paragraph 1 of said 
Article-in connection with 290 of the Code of Military 
Justice [. . .], Julio Cerén Ayuso was sentenced to 3 
years imprisonment, Antonio Diez Yagiie and ce | 
Gémez Ovejero to'2 years... . 

“Tenth ‘Whereas’; The Judge Advocate of the First 
Military’ Region having disagreed with the sentence 


‘dictated by the Military Tribunal, said. disagreement 


being based on his belief in the existence of inconsisten- 
ciés between the different ‘Whereases, and between 
these and ‘Whereas’ Number 4 and some of the penal- 
ties imposed, while“ at’the ‘same time making note of 
some procedural irregularities [. . .] 

“Eleventh Whereas: The said proceedings having 


‘been. received by this High Tribunal and the Most 


Excellent. Sefior Prosecutor Togado having formulated 
his. report .on:'them, said Prosecutor proposed the _re- 
vocation of..the sentence. and, its substitution by an- 
other in which, the charges included in his, report. hav- 
ing been’ substantiated, they be defined as constituting 
the crime of Military Rebellion [. . | 

“Twelfth Whereas: The lawyers for the defense; af- 
ter analyzing the involvement of each of ‘their clients 
as. described in the proceedings [written], having denied 


‘the existence of Military Rebellion on the part of those 


accused, in that no armed uprising against the Chief 


of State occurred [. . .] nor had any proposal of re- 
.]; Cerén’s at- 


torney' having denied the existence of any relation -be- 


~ tween. his and the other defendants with’ the Communist 


Party, citing testimony included in the Summary of the 
Case proving that the defendants are OBR to, the 
teridencies of said Communist Party: . 

“1st Considering: That! fora crime to be defined |.as 


“’ Military Rebellion an armed uprising must take place, 
“Second ‘Whereas’: That close union, collaboration’ 


and as such an armed uprising did not take place, not 


“even in its preparatory form of conspiracy, the afore- 
| mentioned crime lacks the indispensable basis for defini. 


tion as such, 
“2nd Considering: That.the Crime of Military Re- 
bellion having been discarded {. . .] they [the defendants] 


- become subject to prosecution for crimes of illicit asso- 
‘ciation. and. illegal propaganda, as defined: in Articles 
‘> 194, No.1 and 251, of the Penal: Code,: It \is;not a mat- 
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ter of a body of crimes but rather of a progression tend- 
ing, in short, to incite to the commission of acts directed 
toward the illegal alteration of the organization of the 
State, and the substitution of the Government of the 
Nation for another, which objectives constitute the 
crime against the form of government as defined in 
Paragraph 1, Article 173, of the Penal Code. ... 

“6th Considering: That the defendants Julio Cerén 
Ayuso, Antonio Diez Yagiie and Manuel Gomez Ove- 
jero are responsible for this specific crime of provocation 
against the form of government in their capacity as 


“In view of: Aforementioned Articles 3, 2, 46, 47, 
49, 56, 61, 73 and 91 of the Common Penal Code, and 
of 231 and 232 of the Code of Military Justice, 

“We render verdict: That we should and do revoke 
the Sentence of the Military Tribunal which tried and 
rendered verdict on the present Case, and that we 
should and do sentence the defendant Julio Cerén 
Ayuso to the penalty of EIGHT YEARS IMPRISON- 
MENT, and the defendants Antonio Diez Yagiie and 
Manuel Gémez Ovejero to the penalty of IMPRISON- 
MENT FOR SIX YEARS AND ONE DAY.” 





leading perpetrators [. . .] 





(Italics are ours, Ed.) 


BRITISH INTELLECTUALS PROTEST 


A manifesto signed by 150 well- 
known British intellectuals was de- 
livered to the Spanish Embassy in 
London on December 22. 

After protesting the continued im- 
prisonment and exile of thousands 
of Spaniards who could otherwise 
be working “in efforts to secure a 
better life for the Spanish people”, 
the manifesto went on to say: 

“We insist that the Government 
of General Franco be obliged to 
honor the pledges which it gave on 
joining U.N.E.S.C.O.; to abandon, 
according to the charter of this or- 
ganization, every measure contrary 
to the freedom of thought and ex- 
pression; to make prison conditions 
more humane; and to release from 
prison every person now detained on 
political charges.” 

Among others, the manifesto has 
been signed by: 

Isaiah Berlin, Lord Beveridge, 
Phyllis Bottome, C. Day Lewis, Bar- 
bara Hepworth, Trevor Huddleston, 
Augustus John, Pamela Hansford 
Johnson, Ben Levy, Compton Mac- 
kenzie, Wolf Mankowitz, W. R. 
Matthews, Henry Moore, Eric Part- 
ridge, Arthur N. Prior, John Piper, 
William Plomer, Herbert Read, 
Henry Reed, Bertrand Russell. 

Sacheverell Sitwell, C. P. Snow, 
Stephen Spender, Graham Suther- 
land, Sybil Thorndyke, Philip Toyn- 
bee, Hugh MacDiarmid, Eden Phil- 


potts, D. W. Brogan, Ben Nicholson, 


Bishop Leslie (Sheffield), Laurie © 
Lee, James Hanley, Olivia Manning, - 
Norman Nicholson,’ Ivy Gompton- — 


Burnett, and’ Graham Greene. 
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Member of Parliament refused 
Spanish visa 

The manifesto was delivered to the 
Spanish Embassy only after Jeremy 
Thorpe, Liberal M.P., had been re- 
fused permission to enter Spain in 
order to deliver the petition to the 
Ministry of Justice in person, on 
the grounds that his visit would 
constitute interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of Spain. 

Another Member of Parliament, 
Robert Edwards, Labor M.P., at- 
tempted to deliver a copy of the 
petition to the Ministry of Justice 
in Madrid, where he had gone to 
attend the trial of Julio Cerén as 
an observer, but he was detained 
by the security police for 12 hours 
and then expelled from Spain. (See 
“Uncensored”). 





"ABSENT FRIENDS" 


(From the London Economist, De- 
cember 19, 1959) 


“Spain, where President Eisenhower 
goes on Monday, was not at first 
intended to be part of his ceremonial 
tour. But three days after his itiner- 
ary was announced, a night and day 
were sliced off the president’s visit 
to Paris and Madrid was quietly 
added. The Spanish government, 
which had invited the president to 
stay at the time of his visit to Lon- 


don in August, had complained at: 


being left in the cold. 

“Strategic interest explains these 
second thoughts; the United States 
now has four air bases in Spain and 
may later be: discussing the’ possi- 


bility of setting up missile bases. But 
it is possible to be polite to an ally 
and yet avoid the appearance of ac- 
cepting its form.of government un- 
critically. Twenty years after the 
end of the civil war, many men and 
women are still in prison for having 
been on the losing side. Many new 
prisoners have lately been added to 
their numbers by a procedure which 
by-passes the civil courts, and on 
grounds that are trivial in them- 
selves. In April, a group of Spanish 
intellectuals presented a petition to 
their ministry of justice suggesting 
that it was time to allow these 
wounds to heal. The appeal for a 
general amnesty for political prison- 
ers and exiles has had wide and 
serious support in Spain and out- 
side. 

“It has also prompted a British 
petition, signed by an impressive list 
including a group of well-known 
lawyers who have for some time 
concerned themselves actively with 
the state of civil liberties in Spain. 
Mr. Jeremy Thorpe, the new Lib- 
eral member of parliament, who 
was delegated to present this appeal 
to the minister of justice on Decem- 
ber 15th, was refused a visa. The 
petition has now been sent to Paris 
so that President Eisenhower should 
have the chance of reading it be- 
fore he takes off for Madrid. If it 
reminds him of the gaps in the wel- 
coming crowds, it may have done 
some good, General Franco could 
perfectly well ‘adopt more civilized 
principles of justice; his American 
visitor might encourage him.” - 
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Catélicas Operarias” [Catholic Youth Workers”, with 
the support of some priests. A short while ago this 
group issued a document in which they defended a 
line of conduct separating the Portuguese Church from 
its traditional clerical policy, and protested against the 
atrocities and tortures practiced by the P.I.D.E., the 
political police. This document made a deep impres- 
sion because of the courage and spirit of justice which 
inspired it. 

This movement has received the support of some 
bishops, including the Bishop of Porto, who today is 
forbidden to return to Portugal for having written and 
circulated a serene pastoral letter in which he fearlessly 
denounced the anti-Christian nature of Salazar’s politi- 
cal system, which claims to be of Catholic origin. Do 
you know that prior to his departure the Bishop of 
Porto tried to go to see his mother, who is very old 
and whom he may not see again, but Salazar prevented 
him from doing so out of fear that the entire region in 
which the old lady lives might rise up in rebellion 
against the government? 

One should also mention Masonry, an organization 
which played an important role in Portugal’s political 
life during the last years of the Monarchy and the 
Republic. Violently outlawed in 1930, it still includes 
members of the liberal professions and, above all, old 
democrats. It still exists clandestinely, although under 
precarious conditions, and it does not wield the political 
influence which it might, given its prestige in certain 
opposition circles. 

Then there are unorganized conservative sectors act- 
ing with the armed forces, always in the hope of a 
military coup. The men who prepared the abortive 
revolution of March 12, 1959, were of this group which 
is composed mainly of military men, former “situation- 
ists” [members of the regime] and discontented Catho- 
lics. For years now this sector has constituted a force 
for unrest which has been brutally repressed, as on the 
occasion of the attempted coups of 1946 and 1947 
when some high-ranking officers were tried and sen- 
tenced. Also significant as evidence of the constant 
state of unrest is the fact that the opposition candidate 
in the last presidential elections, whose candidacy con- 
stituted a veritable popular uprising, should have been 
a member of this sector, a former member of the re- 
gime in which he once carried out important functions. 
I refer to General Humberto Delgado. 

This aspect of the political struggle has earned the 
attention of the democrats, as a large body of public 
opinion maintains that the viable solution of the na- 
tional problems lies in an energetic attitude on the part 
of the armed forces—a pronunciamiento or revolt— 
which would restore freedoms and constitutional guar- 
antees, curb the corruption which erodes: the adminis- 
tration and separate the army from the policy of 
violence keeping the dictator in power. The terror and 
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threat which weigh on the people in general also affect 
the army, whose members, especially during the long 
incumbency of the inflated Colonel Santos Costa as 
Minister of Defense (he was recently replaced because 
of the discontent permeating the army) live under 
the pressure of constant terror. 


Q. Just what is Portugal’s internal situation? 

A, The country’s internal situation is characterized by 
the complete discrediting and unpopularity of the re- 
gime among the oppressed majority of the population, 
and many members of the ruling classes who fear a 
violent end of Salazarism and who come in private to 
offer their cooperation. Certain recent defections from 
the government are significant, as is the fact that in the 
most recent meetings of the National Union (the single 
party, headed by Salazar) some Congressmen and depu- 
ties referred to the widespread unrest caused by the low 
standard of living of the Portuguese, and the scandalous 
privileges enjoyed by certain industrial and commercial 
interests. Much of the data included in these speeches 
has been quoted in various opposition campaign pro- 
tests, thus permitting the nation to become aware of 
certain facts and of the deteriorating economic situation. 


Q. Does the opposition act in an energetic way? 

A. Not as energetically as one would like. The oppres- 
sion, the permanent attrition, the state of terror in 
which one lives, are conditions which have prevented 
the opposition from advancing as much as one would 
like in the drive against Salazarism. Thirty-three years 
of police terrorism leave their mark. Nevertheless the 
ranks of the opposition increase daily. On the govern- 
mental side there are schisms and feuds between the 
different financial and personal clans. And then, over 
and above all of this, there is a great shortage of direc- 
tive cadres, of responsible personnel. Furthermore, while 
the discretional power of the dictator has been the 
strength of the regime, as he ages this personal power is 
weakening, without there being any forcefulness on the 
part of his followers—ever timid and awaiting his de- 
cisions—to take its place. Thus the opposition con- 
stantly encounters more terrain in which to act. 








Q. Are the Salazarists very demoralized? 

A. There is much talk within the ranks of the regime 
of combatting the “immobility” of the situation. The 
term “immobility” is theirs, having been used in the 
speeches of Salazar, who feels in an impasse on seeing 
his “Corporate System” which he installed twenty-five 
years ago as a miraculous panacea for all the social and 
political problems, to be inoperative. If you add to all 
of this the problem of the colonies, and the regime’s 
vulnerability in debate in the United Nations and 
NATO, to which it belongs, then one can get an idea 
of the unrest existing in official circles. Even when, 
to tell the truth, with the cold war Portugal can dis- 
simulate her true situation, the world having become 
accustomed to accepting the peninsular dictators as an 
irremediable ill, or as a safeguard in the anti-com- 
munist crusade. To such lengths has the lack of con- 
sideration of the western democracies gone! 


Q. How does the opposition profit by these divisions 
within the government? 

A. Whereas there are divisions, incompetence, inner 
feuds and frequent symptoms of crisis within the gov- 
ernment, the opposition is not always in a position to 
exploit these weaknesses, given their limited means of 
combat. We do not have access to the press, because of 
the implacable work of the censor; we have no other 
means of propaganda such as meetings, speeches before 
the public, congresses. . . . All that can be published by 
the legal opposition movements is by means of clandes- 
tine leaflets which can not reach the big public. If you 
add to this the horrifying cultural level of our country, 
with its shamefully high percentage of illiterates, then 
you will be able to form an idea of the difficulties 
which democratic propaganda efforts come up against. 
The classes of the upper bourgeoisie, whose members 
are corrupt and fearful of the future—the governmental 
propaganda slogan is “Salazar or communism”, just 
like the “Franco or communism” of Spain—the people, 
who are worn down by the low economic level and the 
fear of police persecution, the state of apathy in the 
government, which lacks initiative, thereby maintain- 
ing important sectors of the administrative apparatus 
virtually paralyzed since the last presidential elections, 
the ever increasing corruption and the concession of 
privileges to the big interests . . . that is the panorama 
of the corrupt peace in which one lives in my country, 
in physical and moral misery. This atmosphere, which 
is created intentionally in many instances, is what has 
permitted Salazar to exist as a king over a nation of 
slaves. 


Great masses of Portuguese are absorced by the im- 
mediate problems of life: the uncertain daily bread, 
the minimum freedoms which must be defended at any 
cost, the minimum personal security. All of this must 
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be won at a price of silence, of fear and a false ap- 
pearance of conformed resignation. Under such con- 
ditions it would seem miraculous that on some 
occasions protest movements should have been achieved. 
Hence the hope, possibly messianic, of many that it 
will be the armed forces who will solve the situation. 
To the members of the “53” and their associates it 
seems essential to continue their position of protest, so 
as to keep the fire of resistance alive, and keep the 
nation in a state of unrest which must gradually bear 
fruit. Each electoral campaign demonstrates that day 
after day the national discontent is more widespread 
and profound. 


Q. What is the opinion of the “53” of the so-called 
“Iberian bloc’? 

A. We believe that the Iberian bloc is a triumph of 
peninsular fascism, and that we should oppose this 
instrument of oppression with a fraternal understand- 
ing between the two opposition movements of the 
Peninsula. The fight against Salazarism merits the in- 
terest of the Spanish emigration. We are convinced 
that, to a certain degree, the solution of the Portuguese 
problem is easier than is that of Spain. Possibly the 
conservative world fears a disturbance of the established 
order in Portugal less than one in Spain. In Portugal 
the problem has less dramatic acuteness. Our ques- 
tions are more modest ones, therefore less fearful. We 
appeal to you, Spaniards of the emigration: we appeal 
to you to reflect on this problem which I have out- 
lined to you so summarily, in its basic outlines. A small 
bomb does not make as much noise in the world as does 
a big one. 

The Iberian bloc has made its effect in the Portu- 
guese political repressions. In military circles the fact 
is taken into consideration that an armed revolt against 
Salazar which did not succeed within the first few 
hours would have to expect an interference from Fran- 
co. That is why the meetings of the Military High 
Commands of the two nations as provided for in the 
Iberian Pact have more of a symbolical character than 
a real one, as most of the Portuguese officers do not 
wish to reveal any military secrets to the Spanish mili- 
tary lest they be utilized later in an action for the de- 
fense of the Salazar regime. The possibility of such an 
action counsels close collaboration between the two 
opposition movements to peninsular fascism, both in 
the interior and abroad. We consider this contact be- 
tween Spaniards and Portuguese to be valuable and 
urgently needed, along with discussions between our- 
selves over so many problems of common interest. The 
errors of the past, the weak agreements of the Spanish 
Republic with respect to our former emigrés, were 
terribly lamentable to us. In this aspect fascism always 
shows different proofs of decisiveness. 
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Q. Salazar overthrown, what regime would replace 
him? 

A. This of course depends on the way in which the 
present government is overthrown, which is hard to 
foresee. By a violent popular revolution? Perhaps, but 
always with the aid of military elements backing up 
the unarmed populace. By a coup d’état by the “situa- 
tionists” themselves, or by the death of the dictator and 
a dispute over his succession? This is one of the hypo- 
theses which must be taken into consideration because 
it would inevitably cause a fatal crack in the regime of 
personal power, paving the way for fruitful work by 
the opposition. By a military uprising or revolution? 
As I have already told you, this has been the hope of 
many for a long time. It is true that the state of dis- 
content and protest has penetrated to the armed forces 
and that is where the government’s resistance might 
well give in, one day. However, what succeeds Salazar- 
ism will perforce be a period of agreement among the 
political forces in which the power will remain in the 
hands of the victors of the first moment—whether they 
be members of the military forces, dissident “situation- 
ists” or whatever—but in any case with the cooperation 
of known opposition members who will serve as guar- 
antors to the people. After this first stage we would 
get to a regime of classic democracy, which would be 
somewhat radical in social and economic matters. 
Division into political parties will be slow, after thirty 
and some odd years of abolition of political rights. 


Q. After Salazar has been overthrown, what in your 
opinion should Portugal’s policy be with respect to 
Franco’s government? 

A. This too depends on the way in which Salazar will 
fall, but, in a general and unanimous way among the 
democrats, we plan to help, openly and unreservedly, 
the forces fighting for the establishment of democracy 
in Spain; to open Portugal to the emigration of Spanish 
democrats; to receive them with the affection which 
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they deserve and to pay a debt to Franco, a debt of 
honor, for the disgraceful crimes committed by Salazar 
in aiding him in his work as assassin of the Spanish 
people. Obviously a rupture in diplomatic relations 
would only be possible under extreme circumstances, 
the Spanish frontier being our only frontier with Eu- 
rope. But, what a way will be opened to make his life 
miserable! In any case, the fall of either one of the 
two dictators will precipitate, in short order, the down- 
fall of the other. That is why I reiterate to you, in the 
name of my comrades: one must break through the 
weakest, and the weakest is Salazar. Once again we 


appeal to the Spanish refugees outside of their country 
for this work. 


Q. How do you foresee Spanish-Portuguese relations, 
once the two dictatorships have gone? 

A. Our relations as neighboring countries, any im- 
perialist objective having been discarded (that is the 
danger of the agreement between Franco and Salazar), 
we will gain in good-will. Fascisms having disappeared 
from the Peninsula, we believe that the two nations 
can be closely associated, as they have common inter- 
ests to defend, on a basis of equality and reciprocity, 
safeguarding the requirements of their traditions as 
independent nations. We believe that a new era will 
be opened for the peninsular peoples, an era which the 
Spanish Republic announced to us already with its un- 
derstanding and fraternal attitude with respect to the 
wishes for autonomy of the Catalans, Basques and 
Galicians. We expect and want a long period of fruit- 
ful understanding, of loyal cooperation on all levels of 
social, political and cultural life. The constant and 
historical bases of our foreign policy are the old and 
traditional Alliance with Great Britain, and the inter- 
ests of the Portuguese-Brazilian community. In no way 
do these obligations stand in the way of the long and 
fruitful relations which we expect to maintain after 
the restoration of Democracy and Freedom to the 
Peninsular peoples. 
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Editorial 


JUSTICE MADE TO ORDER 


To have thought that President Eisenhower’s visit to 
Spain could have had any mitigating effect on the 
ways of the Franco regime was to ignore the very 
nature of the regime itself, it was to forget that Fran- 
coism, implanted originally by the triumph of force 
over reason, could not and can not make conces- 
sions to reason. To harbor such illusions was to 
ignore the fact that it is inherently impossible for 
dictatorships, for all dictatorships, to change their 
internal methods; their foreign policies are flexible 
and subject to change, to the extent that these 
changes are tolerated abroad, but their ironclad por- 
tals are closed to all attempts at internal reform. 

Nonetheless, generous spirits had harbored the 
hope that General Franco might grant some special 
concession out of respect for his illustrious guest on 
the occasion of his visit, thereby indicating his ap- 
preciation for the President’s presence in Spain. It 
was in this hope that many petitions were sent to 
President Eisenhower. To this hope, as expressed in 
so many petitions, General Franco has given a quick 
and unequivocal reply: the second trial of Julio 
Cer6n. 

It will be recalled that the Military Tribunal which 
tried Julio Cerén and his 16 co-defendants on No- 
vember 9 found them guilty of acts of “military re- 
bellion”. Cerén was sentenced to three years im- 
prisonment, Diez Yagiie and Ovejero to two years, 
others to one year while some were acquitted. But on 
December 23 the same group was tried a second 
time before the Supreme Tribunal of Military Justice, 
which then issued a verdict of guilty and doubled 
the previous sentences, even going so far as to sen- 
tence those who had been acquitted in the previous 
trial. To protest these sentences is not enough; what 
we wish to do is to emphasize their monstrous il- 
legality. 

It is the function of military tribunals to pass 
judgement on crimes defined by the Code of Military 
Justice; they must be regulated by this Code, and 
are obliged to apply it in rendering verdict. Yet in 
this case the Supreme Tribunal of Military Justice, 
completely discarding all semblance of legality, ap- 
plied the Penal Code in rendering its verdict, despite 
the fact that the defendants had been charged with 
the crime of “military rebellion”, the prosecutor and 
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ponente [member of court assigned to make a spe- 
cial study of the case and recommendations] having 
based their summations on the Code of Military Jus- 
tice, and the defense lawyers having concentrated on 
defending their clients from the specific charge of 
“military rebellion.” 

Had the Supreme Tribunal deemed that the mat- 
ter was of the competence of ordinary courts, then 
by all standards of correct legal procedure the case 
should have been turned over to the jurisdiction of 
the civilian courts, and the trial started again from 
scratch. But that is not what happened. Seemingly 
undaunted by the shadow of justice, the Supreme 
Tribunal of Military Justice applied the Penal Code, 
thereby sentencing these men for the commission of 
acts of which they had not even been accused, and 
from which, consequently, they had had no chance 
to defend themselves. The sentences based on such a 
procedure were announced just two days after Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s visit. 

This was a painful lesson for those naive enough 
to believe that the Franco regime is capable of lib- 
eralization. As General Franco himself has said, the 
present regime in Spain is a regime of personal com- 
mand. The governmental institutions functioning be- 
neath this command are mere executors of orders; 
that is why it is not surprising that it should have 
been Pedro Cortina, Under-Secretary of the Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs, no less, who was the one who, 
last July, in connivence with the police, summoned 
Julio Cerdén, then in Geneva where he was stationed 
as Spanish delegate to the International Labor Dele- 
gation, back to Madrid “on official business’, where 
he was met and taken into custody by the police as 
he arrived at Barajas airport. 

The precedent established by this monstrous dis- 
regard of legality by the Supreme Tribunal is as 
dangerous as it is disturbing. Its basic objective has 
been to repress, without the inconvenience of due 
legal process, a growing political opposition which 
liberal Catholics and a good part of the clergy are 
constantly joining; but at the same time one can 
foresee that these monstrously illegal repressions will 
only have the effect of adding impetus to the activi- 
ties of the opposition. 
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HOLY NIGHT: TIME OF 
GOOD CHEER AND SADNESS 


Thousands of tons of turrén, our traditional Christmas 
candy of almond paste, are on sale everywhere. 
Cortéges of gobble-gobbling turkeys are being driven 
through the streets in search of consumers, while chil- 
dren give improvised concerts on their home-made 
instruments about the créches. People are spending 
their Christmas bonuses; those who can are spending 
a little more. All in all it can be said that we are par- 
ticipating in a collective movement of escapism, a 
phenomenon frequently to be observed in Spain today. 

But the holiday season is not so festive for all. While 
those in official spheres are swaggering toward the end 
of the year, sure of their positions, members of the 
comfortably-off classes are showing signs of discontent, 
without going any further than that. But the poor and, 
even more so, the members of the active opposition, 
whatever their material situation, are witnessing the 
end of a year which has been a very harsh one for them 
and which, while it may have tempered their forces, 
has not offered grounds for any easy optimism but 
rather for the optimism calling for persistent action. 

The reader is not unaware of the fact that the great- 
est cause for jubilation in official circles has been Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s Madrid visit. Why? First of all 
because it is seen as an accolade to the regime in its 
aspirations for complete integration in the orbit of 
Western nations; secondly, because it is considered that 
thanks to the vast propaganda operation put into mo- 
tion in connection with the visit the government has 
marked up a “prestige” success, at home and abroad, 
with which it can attempt to demoralize the opposition ; 
and, thirdly, because this apparent approval of the 
regime facilitates the foreign investments under ad- 
vantageous terms now being sought by our Ministers 
of Commerce and Finance. 

It is up to us, however, to contribute, dispassionately 
and impartially, to the discrediting of the claims of 
success in the second objective. 

When the Caudillo, surrounded by Ministers and 
Generals, by magistrates and his “rector magnificus” 
of strapping guards in red berets with yellow tassels, 
was waiting for President Eisenhower’s Boeing 707 to 
touch ground at Torrején on that bleak and rainy af- 
ternoon of December 21, he concealed his true feelings 
with less success than ever before. Nor did it fail to 
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wound his self-esteem when the American President 
saluted “Spain and the Spaniards,” bringing a message 
“from the American people to the Spanish people” 
without even a word for the Caudillo, Government or 
Regime, and ending with the words “peace and friend- 
ship in freedom.” 

Then began the 18 kilometer parade, with a switch 
to an open car at Cibeles Plaza. The 25 to 30 thousand 
meters of cloth used up in flags, bunting and streamers, 
the tens of thousands of small flags which had been 
handed out right and left in advance, were much in 
evidence. The triumphal arches, the gigantic illum- 
inated “IKE” on the Tower of Madrid, the special 
street-lighting installed for the occasion (everything 
took place after dark) at a cost of 40 million pesetas 
[about $670,000] . . . in short there was all the pomp 
and show that one could want. What else? Well you 
can imagine the “spontaneous” mobilization, with the 
people let off from work at 3:00 P.M., the Madrileno’s 
inveterate love of this sort of spectacle, along with the 
undeniable cordiality felt by innumerable Spaniards 
toward the Chief of the Allied Forces that General 
Eisenhower was and the man of peace which President 
Eisenhower is today. Altogether there were about half 
a million Madrilenos in the streets. Applause? Sparse, 
very sparse, especially in areas such as the Cibeles Plaza, 
the Gran Via and the Plaza de Espana where the 
“spontaneous” demonstrators had been concentrated. 
However there was much waving of flags and that 
feeling of hospitality which the Madrileno always man- 
ages to extend to his guests. 

What were the objectives of the official propaganda 
agencies? Quite simply, to mobilize a million people to 
acclaim the Caudillo. Nothing of the sort transpired. 
Of course what they failed to achieve in reality was 
later achieved on paper by our Minister of Informa- 
tion and Director of the Press. An important foreign 
news agency (not an American one) was persuaded to 
set the figure at 800,000. This seemed too meager to 
the official newspaper El Espanol, so it went right 
ahead and claimed a million and a half! Favorable 
comments appearing in the right-wing press abroad 
were disseminated, but in this a bad boner was com- 
mitted: it so happened that the French newspaper Le 
Figaro told the truth. This faux pas took our censors 
by surprise, and by the time they had caught their 
breath and issued orders for the withdrawal of the 
newspaper from circulation it had already been dis- 
tributed to many news-stands. As if this were not 
enough, ABC had gone ahead and attacked Le Figaro. 

La Vanguardia of Barcelona, which had been pub- 
lishing a series of articles on the President’s trip by the 
French journalist M. Segonzac, had to rewrite his story 
on the President’s stay in Madrid from beginning to 
end, as it was quite unpublishable in its original form. 
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A MEETING AT DAWN 

Then of course came the official talks, or talk, rather, 
held on the dawn of December 22 in El Pardo Palace. 
Nothing new was said. The Caudillo voiced his usual 
concern over the slackening off of the cold war, painted 
a gloomy picture of “the communist menace in Africa,” 
and arrived at a more important topic: the eco- 
nomic situation. The report on Spain prepared by M. 
Gilbert of the O.E.E.C. was cited as proof of the suc- 
cess of the “stabilization plan’’, (without of course there 
being any reference to the unemployment problem and 
the unrest among the smaller industrialists). Then, 
after explaining that “stabilization” had involved a 
certain recession, it was made clear that in order to 
achieve an expansion leading back to normalcy Spain 
would need American aid for quite a few years to come. 
All of this was accompanied by the inevitable reminder 
that Spain had not participated in Marshall Plan aid. 

It goes without saying that the Caudillo proffered 
all of Spain’s strategic possibilities at this time when 
America is about to abandon her bases in Morocco. 
Nor did he fail to make a reference to “France’s ex- 
cessive nationalism”, thereby emphasizing the impor- 
tance of the defense contributions made by Spain and 
Germany. That these were no empty words is demon- 
strated by the fact that a new American base is being 
built on Ochonde mountain, between Pamplona and 
Dancharria, An airstrip is being constructed there, and 
fifteen kilometers of highway giving access to the base, 
along with one of the most powerful radar stations in 
Europe, have already been constructed. I can add at 
this point that in general thinking in the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs is along the lines of an amplification 
of the Spanish-American military agreements, in view 
of the belief held in these sectors that the Moroccan 
bases will be evacuated sometime between the end of 
1960 and 1963. 

When the time came for the President’s departure 
the Caudillo accompanied him back to Torrején in a 
helicopter, but not before the American Chief of State 
had received a little seven year old girl and presented 
her with a doll. Under normal circumstances this ges- 
ture would have been simpdtico, but under the present 
ones it seemed most inopportune, especially to the mem- 
bers of the opposition who would have preferred that 
President Eisenhower hear the true realities of Spain 
today from adult voices. 

I should add that among the many messages sent to 
the President by opposition groups there was one signed 
by all the political prisoners at Carabanchel, in which 
they reminded him of the repressions exercised against 
so many Spaniards who had revealed their pro-Allied 
sympathies during World War II. As in all the letters 
from political groups to the President, this one also 
asked for his intercession with the Caudillo on behalf 
of the political prisoners. 
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MORE TRIUMPHS FOR OPUS DEI 
To complete this list of those prospering during this 
holiday season we must get on to Opus Dei. 

Can it be true that the top members of this organiza- 
tion are maintaining that Spain would be better off 
were the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in its hands, rather 
than in those of an old school “integrista” [absolutist]? 
And that they want more control over the Ministry of 
Information on the eve of the new press and informa- 
tion law? Be that as it may, none of it seems to prevent 
the “Opus Deists” from frequenting the “Court of 
Estoril” [residence of Don Juan de Bourbon in Portu- 
gal]. This is what the secular institution means by 
“holding different political views”. In any case Opus 
Dei now controls the 40 radio stations of the “Servicio 
Espanol de Radiofusién”, and they have now taken 
over another publishing company to add to “Cid”. 
But the field in which things are really moving ahead 
is that of the motion pictures, where the holy society 
has just formed a new company, “Procusta”, to supple- 
ment the work of its “Dudemfa” company in the pro- 
duction and distribution of films. 

Incidentally, something amusing happened in this 
connection. It appears that ‘“Filmayer”, another Opus 
Dei-owned motion picture company, signed a contract 
with a producer named Benito Perojo for four films, 
only one of which was to go so far in tone as to be 
eligible for the classification R-3 (suitable for adults, 
with cuts) of the ecclesiastic censor. Sr. Perojo fulfilled 
his contract; the pictures were made. Three of them 
went far enough—but the fourth! The fourth was a 
Carmen, no less, which, according to those who have 
seen it, is “purple” enough to make even a Don José 
himself and an entire brigade of dragoons blush. Then 
the pious producers screamed to high heaven and sent 
word to Perojo, by a third party, that “he could keep 
the film, and return the money when he could”. Perojo 
rubbed his hands, congratulating himself on what seem- 
ed to have been a slick bit of business, but then the 
Opus Dei distributing company, “Procusta”, bought up 
20 of the biggest moving picture houses in Madrid, 
along with some others in the provinces, thereby making 
the distribution of the daring Carmen more compli- 
cated. That is how matters stood when the traditional 
consumption of marzipan temporarily suspended _hos- 
tilities. 


CERON’S SECOND TRIAL 
We have left for the end, both because it belongs there, 
chronologically speaking, and because it is such vivid 
proof that the holiday season is not one of festivity for 
all, the unheard of case of the re-trial of Julio Cerén 
Ayuso and his companions. 

This second trial is part of a campaign to crush 
these young men, a campaign which has been so viru- 
lent precisely because its victims represent the rebellion 
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of the new generation, whose members can not be tied 
up with the traditional political parties of the Republic 
or called “reds”. Furthermore it represented an effort 
to intimidate a large number of young priests, members 
of liberal religious organizations such as the HOAC 
(Hermandad de Obreros de Accién Catélica) (Brother- 
hood of Workers of Catholic Action) who have been 
maintaining for some time now that it is their duty as 
Christians to oppose the regime. And in the case of 
Cerén a sentence was called for which would auto- 
matically expell him from the diplomatic corps. 

It has been for these reasons that such excessive ef- 
forts have been made behind the scenes towards having 
the results of the Court Martial of November 9 with its 
relatively mild sentences annulled and a new trial called. 
Although General Rodrigo, Captain General of the 
Madrid Military District, verbally attacks the Caudillo 
when he makes the rounds of the bars, all of this sort 
of thing matters little to him and after a few days he 
was finally persuaded to refrain from ratifying the sen- 
tences of November 9. The personages behind this move 
for a new trial were the Minister of Government, Gen- 
eral Alonso Vega; the Under-Secretary of Foreign Af- 
fairs, Sr. Cortina; top-ranking members of the police; 
probably General Barroso, Minister of the Army, and 
Sr. Castiella, and, last but not least, some dignitaries 
of Opus Dei. All this is of considerable importance 
to this organization, to whose members the trial con- 
stituted a way to disqualify, in a single blow, even the 
most moderate of Christian democrats toward whom 
the Caudillo might possibly have thought of turning to 
save the regime, to the detriment of “Opus”. 

Liberal Catholics made every sort of effort on be- 
half of the defendants, all to no avail. A second inter- 
view with the Cardinal Primate, Pla y Deniel (there 
had been one before the first trial) merely resulted in 
the Cardinal’s dropping the matter altogether, surely 
as a result of official pressures. Also a letter was sent 
to the Bishops, signed by hundreds of well-known Cath- 
olics, countering the slanderous accusations of “com- 
munism’’, describing the maltreatment of the prisoners, 
etc., and appealing for the intervention of the hier- 
archy. Fathers Sopena, Diez-Alegria, Benzo, Alberdi 
and Malagon made renewed efforts, to no avail. As a 
greater “INRI” the trial was held on December 23, 
just 24 hours after the departure of President Eisen- 
hower, with his words of “peace and friendship in 
freedom” and just 24 hours before the day of the 
Nativity, a day of brotherhood and forgiveness, the 
supreme day of the Catholic world. 

The prosecutor, Colonel Diaz-Llano Lecuona, called 
for a 20-year sentence for Cerén and 12 years for Diez 
Yagitie, Marcos, Ovejero, Lépez and the others. The 
appeals for a pacific strike and protests over the bad 
economic situation issued by the defendants last spring 
were unblushingly described as acts of “military re- 
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_bellion” by the prosecutor who, with complete disre- 


gard for the truth, charged Cerén and the others with 
having collaborated with communists. 

José Maria Gil Robles, the lawyer who defended 
Cerén, put up a defense of great scope. Basing his 
arguments on testimony given by an impressively large 
number of priests, he was able to conclusively demon- 
strate that Cerén is anything but a communist, and 
that his ideas are those of a democratic Catholic. Gil 
Robles pointed out to the court that the principals of 
Christian democracy constitute the most effective anti- 
dote to communism, recalling that it was thanks to 
the Christian democrats that communism had been 
warded off in a good portion of Europe at the end of 
World War II. 

But reasoning is useless before the Supreme Tribunal 
of Military Justice. At the moment of writing the sen- 
tences have just been announced. For Cerén, 8 years; 
for Diez Yagiie, Ovejero, Marcos and some others, 6 
years, and the student Raimundo Ortega, who was 
especially maltreated during the police interrogations, 
2 years. There were no acquittals; those who had been 
acquitted in the November 9 trial (but “prudently” kept 
in Carabanchel prison) received | year sentences. 

Appropriately enough this trial coincided with the 
expulsion from Spain of the British Labor Member of 
Parliament, Robert Edwards, who had come to Madrid 
to attend the trial as an observer and to present a peti- 
tion for the amnesty of political prisoners to the Min- 
ister of Justice. The petition had been signed by 150 
British personalities including Bertrand Russell. 

Mr. Edwards was picked up by two members of the 
secret police at 8:00 A.M. on the morning of Decem- 
ber 23, as he set out to attend the Cerén trial. He was 
detained at Security headquarters for 12 hours, during 
which period he was asked absurd questions about the 
Civil War. Evidently Mr. Edwards had fought with 
the Republican forces for a few months as a volunteer, 
so now they have invented the idea that he had been 
“sentenced to death since 1939”. One might well ask, 
if a simple Captain is sentenced to death, then what 
fate awaits the French cabinet Minister André Mal- 
raux, who commanded an air squadron for the Re- 
publican forces during the Civil War, should he ven- 
ture into the Caudillo’s territory? Mr. Edwards was 
charged with having “intervened in Spain’s internal 
affairs” and put on the first outgoing plane the follow- 
ing morning. 

The first conclusion to be derived from this incident 
is that Franco’s dictatorship feels that anything goes 
now that the Caudillo and Eisenhower have exchanged 
embraces. It is up to the Spanish people, but also to 
their friends elsewhere, above all in America, to dis- 
abuse the dictator of this illusion. 

TELMO LORENZO 
Madrid, December 27, 1959 
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